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no more sacred heritage than its language. Though the theories
of the Romanticists on language have largely proved untenable,
they had a most stimulating influence on the study of languages
and literature and on politics and education. In former times
scholars had not taken much interest in the languages of other
peoples, except for the study of the Bible and classical antiquity
or for missionary purposes. Now the language of every people
in the world, their history and literature, were carefully studied
to the greatest possible profit of learning, taste and deeper under-
standing of the human mind. Romanticism aroused enthusiasm
for a new cosmopolitanism which was more fruitful than the
superficial variety cultivated by the elegant world of the eighteenth
century. It seemed that the sympathetic interest in the spiritual
life of all peoples would help to spread international goodwill
and the feeling of human brotherhood. At the same time the
Romanticists in all nations also awakened a strong interest in
their national past, and contributed much to the rise of nationality
and of nationalism.
6. LANGUAGE IN THE AGE OF NATIONALISM
National consciousness sees in the national language the
principal traditional bond of the community, the means for
educating the people to solidarity, and a symbol of national per-
sonality. Nationalism, moreover, regards the absolute domina-
tion of the national language in its country as a matter of prestige
and often claims the incorporation of all elements speaking the
same language but living in other countries. In all States of an
outspoken national character the national language has a privi-
leged position. Nationalists, moreover, wish to purify their
language from all foreign admixtures,1 they are jealous of every
other language spoken in their country, and even resent it if
foreigners speak their own tongue aloud in public. The true
interests of a civilization are not served by this attitude. Goethe
remarked : "He who is ignorant of foreign languages knows
nothing of his own."
1 A striking criticism of nationalism in language is given in Logan Pearsall Smith,
The English Language, 1934, p. 55. Another great authority comes to the same con-
clusions, and says, " we cannot reasonably deny that English has been immeasurably
improved by the incorporation of alien elements '*. Cf. H. Bradley, The Making of
English, 1904, p. no. The close cffinity of nationalism and racialism has led to the
belief that language is an outcome of racial disposition and that a people is nlentally
crippled if it loses its original tongue and adopts another one. This view, however, is
completely refuted by countless historical experiences and linguistic research. A
Negro or Chinese may speak English or French as well as any Englishman or French-
man, provided he has had the same education and access to the same social circles.
Cf. F. Hertz, Race and Civilization, 1928, p. 93 ; J. Vendryee, Language^ 1925, p. 238.